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A Bitter Portrait of Dallas 


By MARY McGRORY 

' 'Star staff Writer 

The first installment of “The Death of . a 
President” should' not seriously embarrass 
anybody but the. city, of Dallas, which author 
William Manchester calls “the one American 
metropolis in which incitement to violence had 
become respectable.” 

A nation which has breathlessly been 
waiting for shattering revelations since Mrs. 
John F . Kennedy filed her lawsuit against the 
book will find no strains in the overture to 
rock the White House or further deepen the rift 
between the nation’s first two political fami- 
lies. ....... 

The tone of these first chapters is crisp, 
coloquial and matter-of-fact. 

Lyndon B. Johnson, in rumor Manchester’s 
principal victim, is a minor character here— a 
simmering bystander in the fued between 


Texas’ conservative , governor, Johfl Connally, 
and its liberal senator, Ralph Yarborough. 

President Kennedy told his wife, who had 
taken an instant dislike to the governor, that, 
he had come to end the feud and was trying'to - 
“get two people in the same car.” 

The revelations, while fascinating, are of a 
peripheral nature. 

President Kennedy was studying French 
the better to negotiate with Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. He intended to visit Japan and had 
dispatched Pierre Salinger to explore the 
terrain. 

He was gloomy on the eve of the Texas 
trip. He did not want to go. Connally did not 
want him to come, and intended to utilize the 
trip as a means of humiliating his enemy, 
Yarborough. 

, But the real enemy was Dallas, a city with 
what Manchester calls “its disease of the 
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spirit, a shrill hysterical note suggestive of a 
deeply troubled spirit; Dallas, where nobody 
has to register his firearms and where there 
are more murders each month than there are 
in all of England; Dallas, where in one school 
students had to be called for by their parents 
if they wanted to watch the President pass by, 
and one teacher told them they couldn’t go 
under any circumstances.” 

Sen. J. William Fulbright, D-Ark., a pres- 
cient spirit at the Bay of Pigs, begged the 
President not to go into that baleful atmos- 
phere. Rep. Hale Boggs, D-Ark., warned him 
. -of “a hornet’s nest.” 

- If Dallas comes out badly, so do two 
'personalities who were pursuing their private 
intrigues in the spiteful city. 

Connally is pictured as a self-made man 
intent on living down his poor past, hobnobbing 
with Republicans, apologizing to the Dallas 
Establishment for the coming of Kennedy. 

And Marina Oswald, who according to 
Manchester, was found so appealing by Chief 


Justice Earl Warren that he treated her with 
special consideration when she appeared 
before the Warren Commission, was playing a 
complicated emotional game between her 
misfit husband, Lee Harvey Oswald, and her 
benefactress, the relentlessly Good Samaritan, 
Ruth Paine. 

She was the nagging wife Who unmanned 
her husband before her patroness, Mrs. Paine. 

She was the good little Communist who whined n 
for Capitalist goodies. When on the ni ght of T 
Nov. 21 , 1963 , snivelling Lee Oswald begged . 
her to return to Mm, she ordered him out of 
her life. 

It was that confrontation which unhinged 
his faltering reason and sealed John Kennedy’s 
doom, Manchester says. But, insists Manches- 
ter, it was Dallas, where a kind of madness 
flourishes, that fed his paranoia and propelled ! 
him to his fatal perch in the warehouse. i 

This conclusion is disputed by the Warren ; 
Commission, and may be unacceptable to the j 
city, but it is politically innocuous in view of j 
what was expected. 



